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Sometimes, owing to peculiarities of loading or other
reasons, a kiln "hangs up," or "goes to sleep," i.e. the
materials in settling down, form a dome or arch of clinker,
which is almost impervious to the draught, and unless
vent is given, and a hole made through this dome, the fire
will take days to get through it, if, indeed, the kiln does
not go out altogether. If, after being alight a day or two,
a kiln is found to be progressing very slowly, and little
or no smoke issuing from it, it is generally an indication
that it is " hung up," and steps must be taken to pierce an
opening through the obstruction. This is generally accom-
plished by opening the loading eye above, and running a
long pointed iron bar of about ij-inch diameter down
through the mass, until the obstruction is penetrated and
free draught reinstated. It is not sufficient to simply make
a hole through the obstruction ; the unburnt material over-
lying it should be got down, till the hollow space which
will be found under the dome in question is filled up, so
that, as the burning progresses, the contents of the kiln
may fall in regularly and evenly.
The fuel most commonly used for burning cement in
vertical kilns, both intermittent and continuous, is ordinary
gas coke, and this is the most convenient fuel for kilns
pf that type in this country. Unsuccessful attempts have
been made to use wood or charcoal, in localities where the
cost of coal or coke was almost prohibitive; apart from
the enormous quantities required to obtain anything
approaching clinkering temperature, the results proved
decidedly discouraging. When coke supplies are short,
as sometimes happens in the summer months, substitutes
have to be used, and of these, hard anthracite coal is found
to give the best results. The chief objection to coal, how-
ever, is that, although the kilns hold more slurry, owing to
the coal being considerably heavier, and therefore occupy-